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Dugald Stewart, "after having spent near three years
together without the slightest disagreement or coolness,
and on my part with every advantage that could be
expected from the society of such a man. We con-
tinued to live in friendship till the hour of his death/'
Besides the substantial advantages of independence.
Smith, as we learn from many of his contemporaries,
had gained vastly in manner, address, and knowledge of
the world. Much of his awkwardness had disappeared.
In the bustle of travel and society, he almost forgot
how to be absent-minded.

We have already mentioned a complaint that Smith
failed to realise the utter misery of France or to foresee
the Revolution. The second half of the complaint
seems to be an impertinence. He was not called upon
to write out the past, or present, much less the future
of France. The first part of the complaint is more
plausible. The TFealth of Nations abounds in illustra-
tions drawn from the French tour, and from these we
certainly get a less melancholy picture than from the
pages of Arthur Young, or from the correspondence of
Voltaire, D'Alembert, Turgot and the rest. But then,
Young's tour was twenty years later, and the French
reformers were thinking exclusively of the stagnant
condition of France in a moving and progressive age.
They felt bitterly the dreadful difference between
their France and the France that should have been
but for the impoverishing wars and oppressive mis-
government of Louis XIV. and his successors. Smith
took France as she was, and found her still one of the
richest and most powerful countries of the world. In
the ninth chapter of his first book he compares
Holland, England, France, and Scotland. The first,